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Historic Carlisle Manifests Prog ress 


By AUDREY F. COX co Ре a 2. до МО 50 


CARLISLE, Ind., Хоу. 24. 
—James Ledgerwood looked 
wearily about him as his In- 
dian captors halted their 
march and prepared to make 
camp. Then his interest 
| quickened as his eyes took in 
the natural beauty and lush 
fertility of the land by the 
little creek they called “Ви55- 
roe,” about 25 miles north of 
Vincennes. 


“This would be a fine coun- 
try in which my boys to 
grow.” he thought. He sighed 
as he reached out in memory 
to his wife and sons back in 
Kentuckv. 

James lLedgerwood’s situation 
was not a pleasant one. He had 
been captured by the Indians at 
the Revolutionary battle of Blue 
Lick, Ky., on August, 1782, and 
was taken by his captors over the 
old Ontario trail to the British 
stronghold at. Detroit. 

During his two-year imprison- 
ment by the British on Mackinaw 
Island he thought often of the 
camp on “Виѕѕгое Creek.” Іп 
1784, he was released and made his 
slow way back over the Ontario је 
Trail to Kentucky. Perhaps it 4 
was at this time that he О a 
small cabin near where Carlisle 
now stands. Certain it is that 
his mind was made up to estab- 
lish his home in the untouched 
wilderness at some future date. 

During the next ten years, 
Ledgerwood served his country as 
soldier and pioneer scout. In the 
fall of 1790 he came again to 
what is now Sullivan county, and 
was. again captured by the Indians 
while serving as a scout for Major 
Hamtramck’s army. 

This time he was put to the 
stake. As the fire was lighted a 
sudden gust of rain put out the 
flames. Whereupon,’ the Indians, 
awed because they believed that HIGH SCHOOL GYMNASIUM 
he was protected by the Great 
Spirit, cut James Ledgerwood’s 
bonds, and saved him from a fiery 
death, 

He was held captive by the In- 
dians for some seven years and 
learned many Indian tongues and 
dialects, a fact that was later to 
be of great benefit both to him and 
to his country. He also learned 
much of British intrigue with the 
Indians against the settlers of the 
midwest. 

When his release was negotiated 
through an exchange of prisoners, 
Col. Ledgerwood returned to Ken- 
tucky and sold the idea of a settle- 
ment on Busseron Creek to his 
family and friends. In 1800, he 
brought his wife and six children 
to the spot where he had built his 
first cabin. The cabin had been 
burned by some hunter or Indian, 
so the Ledgerwood block-house was 
built about one and one-half miles 
from the present site of Carlisle. 
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About June 7, 1803, Ledgerwood 
negotiated a treaty with the Indians 
which secured peaceful possession 
to the whites of the territory south 
of the Indian Boundary. A tract 
about seven miles square pro- 
truded from the northern boundary 
of the Vincennes tract. Іп this 
pocket of land, granted to Col. 
Ledgerwood by the national gov- 
ernment for his valiant services, 
the town of Carlisle is now located. 

“House Raisings.” 


Ву 1803 many families had ar- 
rived and house raisings’’ were 
frequent occurrences. Many nota- 
bles of the day came over the 
Ontario or Tippecanoe Trail from 
Detroit and Vincennes. One day 
as Ledgerwood and his friends pre- 
pared to raise a cabin, Aaron Burr 
stopped by, accompanied by Gen. 
James Wilkinson. 

The two men pitched in with 
right good will and helped build the 
new home. They remained in the 
settlement overnight, and Ledger- 
wood found opportunity to warn 
Burr that Wilkinson was disloyal 
to the American government. This 
information, learned during his 
years of imprisonment, proved cor- 
‘rect later when Gen. Wilkinson's 
| vicious intrigues were exposed and 
he was executed as a traitor. 

Sometime about 1804 Ledgerwood 
brought French surveyors from 
Vincennes to lay out the town of 
Carlisle. Death claimed James 
Ledgerwood early in 1807, and his 
eldest sons continued the develop- 
ment of the community. The first 
sale of lots was advertised in the 
Vincennes Sun of June 10, 1815. 

Carlisle is located 38 miles south 
of Terre Haute on U. S. 41, the 
famous Dixie Highway, and on the 
C. & ЕЛ. Railroad. It was the first 
town in Sullivan county, and for a 
time was the county seat. 

The rich and fertile soil of Had- 
don township“ that attracted the 
first settlers is still the foundation 
of the community's continuing 
prosperity and well-being. Diversi- 
fied farming produces fruits, vege- 
tables, wheat in large quantity and 
quality. A fine yuality of coal un- 
derlies the entire locality. 

The most important event in the 
history of Carlisle after its found- 
ing and its brief importance as a 
‘county seat came with the build- 
| ing of the Evansville & Crawfords- 
| ville Railroad in 1854. The railroad 
‘was built with large subscriptions 
from all the counties through which 
it passed. Carlisle donated its fair 
share, then learned to its dismay 
that the railroad was to be routed 
| three miles from the town. 
| It was probably blackmail, but 
an additional subsidy of $30,000 was 
‘raised by the forward-looking men 
of the town. This was а tremen- 
dous amount of money for that 
time and place. The 16 men who 


"аге listed as Joshua Alsop, Wil- 
Шат D. 


Н. Paxton, arrett Brothers, Smith 


W. Brig 


‘made up this additional amount 


I Blackburn, James D. 
| Riggs, James K. O'Haver, James 
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Collins, William Price, Josiah 
Wolfe, Benson Riggs, Jacob Hoke, 
Marphy and Helms. 

An era of progress followed the 
advent of the railroad, which made 
Carlisle a shipping center for a 
large area. 

Then, in 1956, just 100 years ago, 
disaster threatened again. The 
dread malady, cholera, claimed a 
number of victims, and the vijl- 
lagers decided to become ап іп- 
corporated town in order to be able 
to enforce health and sanitation. 
measures that would protect the 
health of the citizenry. The vote 
for incorporation was taken on 
March 25, 1856, with only one dis- 
senting vote being cast. 

Early Clean-up. 
The first important undertaking 


of the new town board, composed 
of Smith Greenfield, James M. 


Davis and John Е. Curry, trustees; 
John Martin, clerk, and Smith W. 
Buckley, marshal, was a clean-up 
campaign. 

Then the board turned to the 
problem of education and built a 
four-room building on the central 
square of the town. This square 
had been set aside by the founders 
of the village for educational pur- 
puses, but had not been used for 
that purpose, as the children had 
attended one-room district schools 
to that date. 

The funds for this school building 
were once again raised in the 
main from private donations. The 
first school in the new building 
was opened Dec. 14, 1857. Since 
that day a succession of buildings 
on the square have provided educa- 
tional facilities for Carlisle young- 
| sters. 
| The school plant of 1956 has 
| spread to an additional square, 
| where a fine gymnasius and voca- 
| tional shop building are located. 
The school, whose superintendent 
is A. G. Callahan and whose high 
school principal is J. О. Smith, 
holds a standing reached by few 
schools of comparable size. The 
board of education is composed of 
Everett Page. Haddon township! 
trustee: Albert Snyder and Ken- 
neth Rotramel. у 

Religious. interests һауе а! 
ways been emphasized in Carlisle. 


odist preacher, came to the tow 
from Kentucky, and in 1818 th 


building was shared with othe 
denominations for many years. 
The Methodist Church has car 
ried on services continuously sinc 
its founding; while the Carlisl 
Christian Church is >earing it’ 
centennial year. The Church 
ithe Nazarene, organized а few 
| years ago has erected a modern 
building and has a small but active 
congregation. Several country 
churches serve the township well. 
Carlisle business activities cen- 


ње Alonzo Cotton, Joseph|ter about the rich agricultural 
gs, William Alsop, William | community surrounding the com- 


„supply house that serves schools 


years, and now operates a feed 


his fine musical talent to many 
groups and organizations. 


provided by a branch of the Sulli- 
van State Bank, with Everett 
Jones as cashier. 


Rogers for many years. 


owned and operated by Arthur 
Harris_and his sons, is а busy 
а рјасе, 
In 1806, Joel Collins, a local Ме“ time, 


munity. Practically all businesses 
are home-owned and operated. Sev- 
eral fine groceries, hardware and 
feed stores draw trade from a wide 
surrounding area. 

Carlisle’s newest industry is the 
Midwest Mobile Homes, Inc., fac- 
tory two miles south of town. This 
factory, whose president is Howard 
McKinley, began production in 
August of 1956, and is employing a 
number of local men. 
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Early Spirit Prevails. 

The present Town Board is com- 
posed of Arthur Harris, Paul Bolen- 
baugh and Ed McConnell, with Mrs. 
Mabel Niewald as Clerk. Floyd 
Hamilton serves as Marshal. The 
volunteer fire department does ex- 
cellent work, and has been espe- 
cially busy in recent weeks as 
brush fires have plagued the 


| country around here. Carlisle has 


suffered no expensive fire loss for 


The Perfection Packaging Co., of | several years, thanks to the fine. 


Shelburn, Ind., maintains a stand- 


by plant at Carlisle, and furnishes 


employment at intervals for a num- 


ber of Carlisle women. 


Businesses of long-standing in- 
clude the Hoover Liniment Co., 


makers of Dr. Cox’s Barbed Wire 
Liniment. The formula for this 
liniment that is especially in de- 


Parvin, Aaron W. Springer, John 5, | mand in the cattle country of the 


west and southwest was perfected 
by the late Dr. A. G. Cox, Carlisle 
veterinarian some 60 years ago. 
The Anderson drug store is a 
land-mark. Founded by the late 
Elbert Anderson more than half a 
century ago, it is now operated by 
his sons, Leland and Wayne An- 
derson. 
. 0. J. Steffy also started business 
in Carlisle more than 50 years ago, 
and today with his son, Carl, oper- 
ates a stationary store and school 


in three states. 

The Star Store, Carlisle's largest 
department store, has been oper- 
ated for many years by its owner, 
Roy A. Duffer, who has made 
many contributions to his home 
community. 

Vernor Johnson has also been 
serving his community for many 


store. Mr. Johnson has contributed 
Excellent banking facilities are 


The Carlisle 
ews, a weekly newspaper, has 
een owned and edited by Edley 


The Carlisle Mill and Elevator, 


especially during harvest 
This company sells farm 


implements, does custom grinding, 


" апа handl i 
Methodists erected the first church ees си 


building in Sullivan county. This Carlisle has 


grains and 


many civie апа 


fraternal organizations, including а: 
Chamber of Commerce and Lions 
Club. The American Legion Post 
owns an attractive home, and with 
the Auxiliary takes an active part 
in local affairs. 


work of this volunteer group. 

Carlisle, founded by pioneers who 
did not fear the terrors of ап un- 
broken wilderness, carries on 
today.” The present-day citizens 
of Carlisle look back over 150 
years of struggle and progress and 
face the future with confidence and 
hope. 
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Carlisle, 150 Years Old, Points 
WithPrideTo ManyAchievements 


By Audrey F. Cox. 
CARLISLE, Ind., Sept. 18.— 
(Special) —‘‘How are things at 
Home?” This is a question that 
repeats itself again and again in 
Jetters from exiled citizens of 
Carlisle, Ind. And every Carlisle- 
ite away from home 15 an exile, 
wherever he or she may be. 

“Things are good in Carlisle,” 
is the answer that goes back to 
our people who are away. While 
fully aware of the threats to 
physical welfare and economic 
solvency that are part of today’s 
world, the Carlisle community 
looks back over more than a cen- 
tury of struggle and progress, 
and faces the future with confi- 
dence and hope. 

It was in 1803, just 151 years 
ago, that records tell of the ar- 
rival of the first family to make 
a home in what is now Haddon 
township, Sullivan county, Ind. 
Carlisle, founded by pioneers who 
did not fear the terrors of an 
unknown wilderness, carries on 
today. Rooted securely in the 
past, this little town is modern 
in its approach to the problems 
of the present and the opportuni- 
ties of the future. 

Carlisle is located in southern 
Sullivan county, 38 miles south of 
Terre Haute on National Road 41, 
the famous Dixie Highway, and 
the СЉЕЛ. Railroad. 

Diversified Products. 

The rich and fertile soil of 
Haddon township attracted the 
early settlers and is still the 
foundation of the community’s 
continuing prosperity and well- 
being. Diversified farming pro- 
duces fruits, vegetables, wheat 
and corn in large quantity and 
excellent quality. Livestock rais- 
ing is a Haddon township вре- 
cialty. A fine quality of coal 
underlies the entire locality, and 
oil rigs move in and out, probing 
for “black gold” far beneath the 
earth’s surface. Altogether, it is 
a “goodly country.” 

Carlisle has an unofficial popu- 
Jation of 872. Seventy per cent 
of the village streets are paved, 
and bordered with comfortable, 
attractive homes surrounded by 
well-cared-for lawns. A new wa- 
ter system was completed in 1951, 
and other progressive activities 
are being planned. 

Carlisle business activities cen- 
fer about the rich agricultural 
community surrounding the town. 
Practically all businesses are 
home-owned and home-operated. 
Several fine grocery, hardware 
and feed stores draw trade from 
a wide surrounding area. 

Тһе Anderson Drug Store is a 
andmark. This progressive store 
en owned and carried on 


The Carlisle Mill and Elevator) 


Company, owned and operated Бу. 
тар pe У arene, 


Arthur Harris and his sons, is a 
busy place, especially during har- 
vest time. 


grinding, and handles all kinds of 
grains and feeds. 
Nationally Known, 

Manufacturers include the Hoo- 
ver Liniment Co., makers of Dr. 
“Сох”5 Barbed Wire Liniment. The 
formula for this liniment was per- 
fected by the late Dr. A. G. Cox, 
Carlisle veterinarian, more than 
fifty years ago, and it has been 
іп continuous production since. 
Shipments go out steadily to all 
sections of the country, especially 
to the cattle country of the west 
and southwest. 

The largest industrial activity 
is represented by the Carlisle 
Tool & Stamping Company, owned 
and operated by Frank Gill. This 
company normally employes 
about 60 people, and manufac- 
tures parts for industry on a na- 
tion-wide scale. 

Mr, and Mrs. Stanley Ellis are 
owners of a hatchery with a large 
season output. The lumber yard 
is operated by Ervin E. Watson, 
and does general mill work, to- 
gether with the sale of building 
materials, 

Excellent banking facilities are 
provided by a branch of the Sulli- 
van State Bank, with Everett 
Jones as cashier. The Carlisle 
News, a weekly newspaper, has 


been owned and edited by Edley | 


Rogers for many years. 
The Chamber of Commerce, to- 


gether with the Lions Club, аге | 


constantly on the alert to find 
ways to improve the community. 
At present steps are being taken 
to overcome the-housing shortage 
that is a current problem, 
Education System. 

The school plant, which serves 
both Carlisle and Haddon Town- 
ship, consist of modern high and 
grade school buildings located on 
the central square which was set 
aside by the founders of Carlisle 
for educational and governmental 
purposes. A fine new gymnasium 
and a vocational shop building are 
located on an adjoining lot, with 
large playgrounds. The Public Li- 
brary, located opposite the gym, 
serves both town and township 
and has an annual circulation of 
22,000 books to a total popula- 
tion of less than 3,000. 

Carlisle High School holds a 
first-class commission, а stand- 
ing reached by few communities 
of comparable size, It boasts a 
competent and well-trained corps 
of teachers. 

Religious interests are well rep- 
тезепјед. In 1806 Joel Collins, a 
local Methodist preacher, came 


to Carlisle from Kentucky, and! 


This company sells | 
farm implements, does custom | 


Яп 1818 the “Methodist church 


erected a building. the first in 
Sullivan county. This building 
was shared with other denomina- 
tions for many years. The Meth- 


odist church has carried on serv- 
ices continuously since that early 
date, while the Carlisle Christian 
Church is nearing its centennial 
year. The Church of the Naz- 
recently organized, has a 
small but thriving congregation. 
Several country churches serve 
the township well. 

The roots of this prosperous 
community go deep into Indiana’s 
early history, as Carlisle is one 
of the oldest organized towns in 
the state. Certain it is that trap- 
pers and settlers were coming 
into this section of Indiana be- 
fore 1800. In 1803 Col. James 
Ledgerwood brought his family 
into what is now Haddon town- 
ship, where Carlisle now stands. ) 
Other settlers сате swiftly, 
among them the Haddons, Gar- 
rets, Alsops, Sproatts, Benefiels, 
Whalens, Lismans, McConnells, 
Helms, Triggs, Davies, Gobins 
and the Jenkins family. These 
names, with those of many other 
early settlers, are still to tbe 
found among the present citizens 
of the community. 

The village of Carlisle was laid 
out in 1808, and the sale of lots 
was advertised in the Vincennes 
Western Sun of June 10, 1815. 
Carlisle’s quaint, historic setting 
is enhanced by the peculiar man- 
ner in which it was laid off by 
the French surveyors of Vin- 
cennes. It lies at an angle of 
forty-five degrees magnetic, 
course from magnetic meridian. 
This deviation from the usual 
|таппег of survey adds to the 
|charm of the town and permits 
the sun to reach every nook and 
cranny of each house аб some 
time during the day. 

Active Citizens, 

Carlisle’s citizens are contented 
with their home environment, but 
this has not prevented them from 
taking part in the affairs of state 
and nation. In every war, Car- 
lisle and Haddon Township have 
furnished more than their quota 
of men and all have acquitted 
themselves well on the field -of 
battle. . 

This attitude goes back to 
Revolutionary War days. Tradi- 
tion tells us that Handy Handly, 
who now rests in the Carlisle 
Town Cemetery, was one of the 
men chosen by Gen. George 
Washington to keep the fires go- 
ing in the camp in order to de- 
ceive the enemy while the Ameri- 
can army crossed the Delaware 
for a surprise attack. Other il- 
lustrious men in Carlisle history 
include James L. Scott, who was 
first Chief Justice of the Indiana 
Territory, and John W, Davis, ; 
who served in the state legis- 
lature and then Congress. Dr. 
Davis also as. роет por. 
missioner to China, and later 
‘serv re. ines governor of 
ithe Oregon Territory. 8 
| Typical of Carlisle peoples’ in- 
genuity is the late Will B. Akin, | 
who made a great contribution to 
present-day American culture. 


—————* UPPER LEFT shows wide street іп the business district looking | 


west of U. S. Highway 41, 


UPPER RIGHT is the Carlisle-Haddon Township gymnasium 
which serves not only for athletics but also as a meeting place 


for community functions. 
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LOWER LEFT is the Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad 
on the extreme lower left of the photo and the towering elevator 


of A, Harris & Sons. 


LOWER RIGHT is “Treaty Elm” where it is said that under 
this tree Colonel Ledgerwood signed a peace pact with the 


Indians, 


Sunday, September 19, 1954. 


|Some years ago when motoring 
| was іп its infancy, Mr. Akin was 
living in Pennsylvania. То his 
great annoyance, no maps of the 
roads surrounding Pittsburgh 
were available. With character- 
istic energy, he did something 
about it by preparing sketches of | 
the roads with which he was fa- 
miliar. Promoted by an oil com- 
pany, the first road maps of the 
country thus made their bow to 
the machine age. 

Yes, things are going along 
well with Carlisle today. So we 
would like to paraphrase Edgar 
Guest’s famous poem, and apply 
it to the little town that is close 
to our hearts: 

“It takes a heap о” living in a 
Town to make it home.” 
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Originally Known As Pittsburgh—Hy 


Is Interesting Wabash Valley Town Located In Heart 


ОҚ Sullivan County’ s Coal Mining 


EDITOR'S NOTE—This 15 the 
fortieth іп a series of stories and 
ретге concerning the citles and 
owns that complete the Wabash 
Valley Empire. The stories are pre- 
pared by Tribune-Star correspond- 
ents and lenders іп the various com- 
munities. The history and achieve- 
ments of Hymera, Ind., are presented 
herewith, Next Sunday's story will 
feature Bowling Green, Ind. 


By Joe Adams. 


Hymera is an 
progressive town, located in the 
northeast corner of Sullivan county, 
8 community that has weathered 


the decline of the shaft coal min- | 


ing industry of the region and is 
today enriched to a considerable 
extent by the strip mines that lie 
to the south of the town and by 
the agricultural industry of adja- 
cent territory. 4 
Hymera is an attractive town, 
with excellent schools and churches, 
business district which includes 
about 25 firms and many fraternal 
organizations. The population of 
Hymera, as recorded in the 1940 
census, was 1,298, an increase over 
the 1930 census figure of 1,152. 
The origin of the name of the 
town is interesting, perhaps amus- 


ing to many people. The town was) 


called Pittsburg, for the reason 
that it was laid ой оп the 
land of William Pitt, one of the 
first settlers of that area. It is 
considered probable, too, that the 
name һай an original reference to 
the town’s becoming a coal center, 
like its prototype, Pittsburgh, Ға, 
for the coal fields around Hymera 
‘were at one time considered the 
ПЕЕ = ИМ 4. 


interesting and | 


[that in А days there was a pow | 


| Pittsburg and the Hymera com- 


| Pittsburg, the resulting confusion (5 


ing Region 


Коа „225: 


richest in this part of Indiana, on K Reale Road 48, leading from 5ће!- ener he was quite small. He 


speculation was rife, in Hymera’s 
infancy that а metropolis might 
eventually be ae velnnen: \ 

The post office was called Ну- 
mera long before the name of the 
town was changed and it is legend ye 
among Sullivan county pioneers 


urn to Јаѕопуіе, and it’s main 
treet is particularly busy during 
е spring, summer and autumn sea- 
sons when visitors from Indiana and 
many | other states “pass by 
” еп route to Shakamak State 


f Hymera. Hymera 18 served 
а bus line from Linton to Terre 
aute by way of Shelburn, and also, 
11 тапу. years, was served by, 
branches he old с. ы; ж. апі 
Milwaukee railroads. 

; In Jackson Township. by 
(5 Јасквоп township, of which Ну- 
| пега 15 the leading town, was 

The change in the name of (ће тей in honor of the immortal 
then village was made in 1890. Andrew Jackson, “Old Hickory.” It 
petition was made to the county 18 thought that the township was 
commissioners asking that the name [organized about 1825, although rec- 
be changed from Pittsburg to Hy- bords of the event were burned in 
mera. Some time previously a new | е courthouse fire at Sullivan in 
mine had opened at Alum Cave (now 1850, David Plew and William Pitt 
a ghost town) nearby. The new are thought to ha 
town laid out there was called New | 


| mistress 
The lady, 
‘giant in faa 


тега. 


ve been the first 
Settlers to buy land in the vicinity 
| of Hymera. Others who were among 
the first settlers in the region were 
amuel Brown, Adam Wilson, Uncle 
Billy Mattocks, a noted singer at 
religious meetings; John Mahan, ог 


munity was referred to often as Old 


bringing about a сеење fora change | 
ef пате. , 

Нутега today is governed by a 
town board composed of James 
Nicholson, Bert Barcus and Oscar 
Holiday, Dora Beckett has serv 
as town clerk for many years an 
the town marshal is Cecil 
Evan Moreland is postmaster, 
Montgomery is the superintendent. 
of the Jackson township consoli- .tsburg, which later became Ну- 
dated schools, situated in Hymera, era. All grinding for that part of 
having assumed the position this һе country was done there for а 
fall, succeeding Jesse Boston, who | number of years. Bethel Methodist 
was named Sullivan county super- |ериген, an unpretentious log build- 
intendent of schools, the first to ing, was the first building of the | 
be elected to the county post in kind erected іп the community. 
more than 46 vears. Mr. Boston suc- || 


_ Evereit Sanders, who was secre- 
ceeded Richard Park, who resigned ry to President Coolidge during 
because of ill health a few weeks | һе last term of his administration, 
ago, and whose record of continu- 


í spent a considerable part of his 
ous service exceeded that of any |b 


( boyhood іп and near Hymera. Не 
county superintendent in this state | ав born in Clay county between 
or nation. с 


soalmont and Jasonville and the 
The community is situated оп | fami 5 


inia. and Nathan Hinkle, of NH- | 
ols. Many of the descendanis of 
ese -pioneers live today at Hy- 
era. 

A horsepower mill was bullt by 
ichard Clampitt abaut the year 
829 and was located: southeast of 


ум. Гоце. STAR - COT26,\941 


YIGO COUNTY PUBL 


. The state park is a few miles | 


кы жы as 


таттар 


was 
elected to congress from the Sixth 
district prior to becoming secretary 
to President Coolidge, and a brother 


| and sister and other relatives of the 
ihat | former congressman have Цуей at 


his boyhood home many years. 
Нутпега/я most noteworthy resi- 
dent of all тех was Nathan Hin- 
kle, Revolutionary soldier, and an 
imposing monument to him stands 
гіп the cemetery where he is buried 
at the west edge of the town. The 
Sullivan County Nathan Hinkle 
Chapter of Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution is named for him. 
The inscription on the monument 
reads: 
“Nathan Hinkle. Born June 7, 1749 | 
Died Dec. 25, 1848. | 
SA revolutionary soldier. En- | 
listed in Lancaster county, Репп- | 
sylvania, April, 1776, and served 
two years, nine month, under Сар- 
fain Henry Crisp. Particlpated in 
battles of Long Island, Brandywine 
and Paoli.” Б 
Nathan Hinkle was 14 his ninety- 
ninth year when he died at Hymera. 
He maintained a staunch interest 


ntucky; Michael Ring, of Vir- | in national affairs until his death. 


Recall Memorable Day. 


Hymera was incorporated as a 
town in 1902. It is recalled that one 
of the most memorable days of its 
history was the celebration, Oct. 4, 
1904, of “Mitchell Day,” in honor of 
the president of the mine workers’ 
union, forerunner of the United 
Mine Workers of America of today. 
A crowd of more than 7, 000 was es- 
timated to have attended the eje- 

bration at Hymera and ће po 
monies of the day centered ғ ouni 


др unveiling ot ће Ж. 
than „Еппкје, | т. Ја 


arcus, А, а great. ernie а 


patriot, delivered ап 4 
John Mitchell, heath ie 
reported to have said that ЕА 
was! the neatest rating Ра ool 
ЖА 
county at the time (1905). 
today continues to take pride i 


appearance of the commun! И 
homes and its physical Кит 


— 


America, with more and 
sidewalks than any town іп 
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100 years ago November 21 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1978 


Eight men die in 
mine disaster at Sullivan 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 
Tribune-Star Writer 

Tuesday, Nov. 21, marks the 100th 
anniversary of one of the major mine 
disasters at Sullivan, Ind. Eight men 
were killed outright, and one was 
maimed for life. 

Shortly after 4 p.m., a terrific 
explosion shook the area, the rumbl- 
ing sound of distant thunder was 
heard, and smoke and flame shot out 
at the top of the shaft of the Handford 
Coal Mine. Pieces of coal and rock 
flew 200 to 300 feet in the air. 

Residents of Sullivan and the sur- 
rounding area hurried to the scene. 
Rumor had it that at least 30 miners 
were down below. 

A telegram was sent immediately 
to Capt. Rodgers at Shelburn for 
assistance. He arrived on the next 
freight train with ropes, tackle, and a 
crew of trained miners with safety 
lamps. 

The cage (elevator) and regular 
apparatus for hoisting had become 
wedged and disabled by the explosion. 


The ropes and tackle were the only 
means for descending into the mine. 
According to “Тһе Union Extra” 
published Nov. 22, 1878, Joe Handford 
was the first volunteer to descend. 
His father Thomas Handford, the 
mine owner, and his uncle Samuel 
Handford were down in the mine. He 
secured himself in the noose of the 
rope and without light or lamp was 
lowered into the dark, thick with 
stifling fumes of gas and smoke. 
Passing the upper vein, he went 
down 246 feet until he reached the 


cage and debris at the bottom. Work- . 


ing his way through this, he reached 
the main entrance of the lower vein. 
Groping about in the dark he found 
young James Harper gasping and 
writhing in dreadful agony. He lashed 
him to the горе and yelled out “‘hoist 
away.” The mangled youth was 
drawn up with a broken leg, cuts on 
his head and arms and badly burned 
on his face and neck. He was carried 
to his home nearby where Dr. A. D. 
Murphy tended his injuries. 


When the explosion occurred, ac- 
cording to Harper, he was driving a 
mule car of coal up to the cage to be 
hoisted. So terrific was the explosion 
that it olew him across the “sump”’ 
(the deep pit below the level of the 
vein and immediately under the cage 
made to catch waste water). 

The force of the explosion jammed 
the dump cars up into the entrance 
piling them into this pit. Johnnie 
Bulger, the coal hoister, was thrown 
into the pit under the debris and 
killed. 

Four more men were hauled out of 
the lower vein, more or less bruised, 
burned and suffocated. Then Joe 
called out feebly for the rope. He was 
drawn up more dead than alive from 
exhaustion and suffocation. He re- 
ported he had retrieved all those still 
alive in the lower vein. 

The rope was then lowered to the 
first vein, and one by one the men 
were drawn up, more or less ex- 
hausted from heat and overcome with 
gas fumes. Two men were drawn up 


hanging by their hands from the same 
rope. One fainted when he reached 
fresh air, but strong hands grabbed 
them both and saved them from 
falling 250 feet back into the pit. 

All this time, at least 500 people 
were congregated around the mine — 
mothers, fathers, brothers, sisters, 
children, friends and neighbors, all 
waiting to learn the fate of their loved 
ones. j 

When all the living had been 
rescued, volunteers went down to 
search for the dead. They included 
Thos. Irvin, Thos. Prosser, James 
Clark, John Patterson, Howell Thom- 
as, Val Norton, Andrew Dodds, John 
Handford (another son of the mine 
owner), and Jack Smith. 

Debris, timbers, coal and rubbish 
had to be removed. Water was hurled 
down the shaft at intervals to help 
clear the air. After an,interval, there 
was no answer when the watchers 
called down for a report, and the 
suspense was intense. 

Slowly and steadily the rescuers 


located one body after another and 
called for the men on top to hoist 
them up. The eight dead were Thom- 
as Handford, age 33; his brother 
Samuel Handford, Patrick Dunn, 
James M. Smith, John Ledune, John 
Bulger, William Vail and Albert 
Smith. 

Those rescued were Thos. Maskel, 
Geo. Jarvis, Elsworth, William 
Jones, James Harper, William 
Beswick, and one name unknown, 
from the lower vein. 

Also, William Freed, Boyer Grif- 
fith, William Richardson, John 
Kelley, Henry Nichols, Ed Rogers, 
Henry Smith, Frank Smith, another 
Frank Smith, John Smith Sr., and Al 
Thompson. All told, 25 were rescued. 

All business was suspended in Sul- 
livan, stores and -shops were closed 
and all the citizens turned out to 
attend the funeral held in the front 
yard of the Handford residence. 
Lumber wagons were’draped in black 
and used as extra hearses. 

What caused the explosion? It was 


believed that gas had accumulated in 
an unoccupied “room” adjoining the 
room where the miners were work- 
ing. The partition was very thin, and 
a careless miner used powder instead 
of a p.ck to open an air passage. When 
the blast was fired the wall gave way, 
the gas ignited апа the explosion | 
occurred. When the braces and tim- 
bers were blown out, the entries 
caved in and estimates of damage to 
the mine were high. ) 

Thomas Handford migrated from 
Liverpool, England, with his wife 
Patience Rowbottom, their children 
Anna, 5, George 3, and Samuel 1; his 
brothers and sisters, John, Joe, 
Samuel, James, Elizabeth, Priscilla 
and Alice, and his parents. They 
arrived in the United States Dec. 4, 
1871, and settled first in Cannelton, 
Ind. in Perry County. 

Here Thomas declared his inten- 
tion to become a U.S. citizen in 1872, 
The same year he and his brother 
Samuel traveled to Sullivan to pros- 
pect for coal veins. 
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SULLIVAN COUNTY COURT HOUSE IS IMPOSING BUILDING 


Ce 


Sullivan Has Witnessed Much 
History Since 1842 Survey 


BY MARY LOUISE TEMPLETON. 


Special Correspondent The Tribune. 


SULLIVAN, Ind., Jan. 30. — Only 
by turning back the pages of history 
to the beginning of a movement can 


one fully appreciate tts remarkable 


progress. 

The first county seat of Sullivan 
County was at Carlisle until 1819, at 
which time it was moved to Merom. 


At that time the Wabash River was | 


an important means of transporta- 
tion and it was thought that it 
would be a more advantageous loca- 
tion for the county seat. The Court 
House was there until 1842 and 
stood on the site of the present 
Merom school building. Іп 1842 
county commissioners were ap- 
pointed to select a site near the 
center of the county where the 
county seat might Бе re-established. 
It was in this manner that Sullivan 
was founded. 

The survey of the original site 
was completed May 25, 1842, and 
the first sale of lots occurred the 
following day. The thirty-five lots 
sold on that day brought prices 
from $20 to $100 each. The original 
plat of Sullivan was four blocks 
square. The business district dur- 
ing the early days was on Section 
Street. Business men and mer- 
chants gradually moved in from 
Carlisle and Merom. 


et: Once a Swamp Land) 


It is ап interesting fact that the 
site of the central portion of Sulli- 
van was formerly wet and swampy. 


ТЕ is said that іп 1843 water some- | 


times stood to a depth of two feet 
in the Court House Square, There 
are those yet living in Sullivan who 
can recall having seen teams of 
horses with wagons mired to the 
hub on the main streets of Sullivan. 

For a number of years after the 
founding of the town there existed 
practically no regulations upon the 
peaceful vocations of the inhabi- 


tants. Living in town afforded по | 


тпоге conveniences and entailed no 
more responsibilities than living in 
the country.- The streets, as men- 
tioned above, were no different from 
the high roads except possibly more 
impassable from increased travel. 
For many years there were no side- 
walks excepting a few planks or 
cinders and gravel to keep feet from 
burying in the mud. Those who 
wished to be out at night carried 
lanterns as there were no street 
lights. The town pump in the pub- 
lic square and the wells and cis- 


terns in private homes were the, 


only sources of water supply. Slop 
and garbage were disposed of as 
| each individual saw fit. Cows and 
hogs shared the privileges of the 
public streets, A paragraph in the 


Democrat in 1878 called attention to | 


the fact that hogs had been turned 
in to the Court House yard to act 


аз scavengers in cleaning up the. 


large quantity of decaying rinds and 

remnants of melons with which the 
. ground was littered. 

In time, as population increased 


and as the sense of responsibility | 


of the individual grew, these mat- 

ters began to receive attention. It 

is а subject of great interest їо 

trace the gradual evolution from 

conditions ав cited above through 

it FD: of public sentiment 
oe 


Ке rere 


9 Until about 1890 Sullivan County 
- had по improved roads, and during 
ће ‘Winter months the roads were 
almost impassable. Around 1890 


they commenced using gravel, 
Е | 


Se ee ee 


which was much more satisfactory 
for a time, until they began paving 
and hard surfacing the roads. To- 
day Sullivan County has many 
miles of paved and improved roads 
and practically all other roads are 
at least graveled, 
First Court House. 

The first Court House in Sulli- 
van was a small, two-story frame 
building located at the northwest 
corner of the public square on the 


| present site of the Oakley Store. 
Оп Feb. 7, 1850, this bullding 
| burned and mos all records were 


destroyed. A contract was made 
for the building of a small brick 
Court House consisting of a hall 
through the center with six or eight 
rooms downstairs and a sheriff's 
office upstairs. This building stood 
on the site of the present Court 
House, Twenty years later this 
building was remodeled, putting on 
two wings and a cupola. This 
building was destroyed by dyna- 
mite in 1925 when work was com- 


| menced оп the new Court House 


which stands as an object of great 
civic pride to the citizens of Sulli- 
van County. 

In the 1880s there was an effort 
made to construct a water works 


‘in Sullivan with water taken from 


Busseron Creek. This plan was 
carried out by a private concern 
with a bonded indebtedness and 
was taken over by the city. The 
first real purpose for a water sys- 
tem in Sullivan, as in most other 
towns, was to provide fire protec- 
tion. 

After a time the water from Bus- 
seron became so contaminated from 
the mines that it could not be used. 
The city was forced to do some- 


thing about this situation. It was) 


at that time that E. M. Kerlin, who 
now owns the Sullivan County Wa- 
ег Works, took over this problem 
and carried it through successfully. 
Since that time the city has been, 
tetter protected from fire than 
ever before. 


Industrial Trend. 


The general tendency of the cit- 
12епє of Sullivan was against pro- 
viding funds for factories or ven- 
tures that would increase the mode 
of living Following are two inci- 
dents that are interesting in con- 
nection with the early industrial | 
history of Sullivan: 

A little more than forty years ago 
а young man named Holcomb сате 
to Sullivan peddling tollet soap. He 
stopped at a boarding house, not 
being able to afford hotel rates. He 
borrowed a kettle from his land- 
једу, set it ир in her back yard, 
built a fire uner it, an in this way 
made the soap he sold. That was the 
' beginning of his fortune. He soon 
learned of a certain kind of fiber 
valuable for making brushes, and 
persuaded Fred Hoke, a clerk in a 
hardware store іп Sullivan, to join 
with kim in 1 business which was 
known 2s Holcomb & Hoke Brush 
Factory. 

Later when they had built up 
their business they occupied the 
Traction Building. Fred ‘Hoke be- 
came dissatisfied and wanted to sell 
his interest, which Holcomb bought | 
for $7,000. Fred Hoke wanted a fac- . 
tory of his own and tried to estab- 
‘lish one іп several other towns, but 
failed. Б came back to Sullivan 
and tried but failed again and sold 
nis business to Holcomb. About 
that time there was in Indianapolis 
a bowling ball alley business that 
was in difficult straits. They of- 
orad te sell this business to Hol- 


comb for $9,000. Holcomb secured 
a loan, bought, and made a great 
success of this business. This, of 
course did away with the brush 
taciory in Sullivan 

Another incident in which Sull- 
van lost an industry was in connec- 
tion with the Beuttner & Shelburne 
|factory which was located by the 
C. & E. I. Station. They were very 
fine machinists backed by a Chicago 
capitalist and manufactured equip- 
ment for the coal mines. There was 
a pond of water near the factory 
which they needed to enlarge their 
business. When the owner refused 
to sell it to them the capitalist in 
Chicago said that if the people of 
Sullivan were not more interested 
in having a good factory he would 
take it to some other place and for 
that reason it was moved to Terre 
Haute. 

Coa! Industry Large. 


It has been the good fortune of 
Sullivan to be situated in the midst 
of a very fine coal mining section. 
| Had it not been for the coal mining 
operations Sullivan would never 
have been of much importance as 
a town. Sullivan County is one of 
the great coal bins of American in- 
dustry. Coal has been the larger 
part of the freight of Sullivan 
County and the labor of producing 
it has been the largest single in- 
dustry. The earliest mention of 
coal mining around Sullivan was in 
1816; however, no extensive mining 
was done until about forty years 
ago. As long as there was an 
abundance of wood there was little 
necessity for mining coal. Though 
it is evident that coal was mined 
in Sullivan County during the first 
half of the nineteenth century and 
that it was transported down the 
Wabash and perhaps overland for 
some dictance before being placed 
on flatboats it may be stated that 
the history of coal mining ав an in- 
dustry began with the opening of 
the first railroad lines through this 
section in 1854. However, the re- 
markable rise of Sullivan County to 
first place among Indiana counties 
in coal ‘production | took place from 
1900 to 1910. The peak of coal pro- 
duction in Sullivan County was 
around 1911 at which time there 
were thirty-seven mines in opera- 
tion employing 6,000 men. Since 


SS | 


that time the coal production has 
been gradually declining, with few 
fluctuations, until there are only 
about three or four mines operat- 
ing in the county. 

In the Fall of 1929 Kraft Phenix 
Cheese Company opened a plant in 
Sullivan, which is one of twelve 
plants opened in Indiana at that 
time. It employs on the average 
of fifteen people during the year di- 
rectly in the plant and ten truck 
drivers who pick up milk daily over 
the county. This plant furnishes a 
market for milk in Sullivan Coun- 
ty and has greatly stimulated the 
dairy business. Previous to the 
establishments of these plants in In- 
diana, the state ranked twenty-sec- 
ond in cheese production and it now 
ranks fourth. Sullivan is the direct 
headquarters for the central pro- 
duction division of the Kraft Phe- 
nix Cheese Corporation. 

At first, educational opportunities 
were very meager in Sullivan. The 
public funds were insufficient to 
support free schools more than 


adigining counties and some from 
adjoining states. After a few years, 
about 1870, a young schoo] teacher 
named John T. Hays joined Mr. 
Cr ord in his work. The school 
pros ressed very rapidly and the Sul- 
livan School Board contracted with 
thess men to bring their school to 
Sullivan. This school antedated the 
State Norma! at Terre Haute. John 
T. Hays stayed with this school 
until1874 when he took up the prac- 
tice of law. William Crawford and 
a Mr, Cain continued the school 
and sent out very excellent teach- 
ers. When the Normal Schoo! start- 
ed ig Terre Haute this school sub- 
side 

During the past several years the 
publle schools of the city of Sulli- 
van have kept pace with the best 
and finest In public education, with 
startling improvements and ad- 
vangpments in the physical] arrange- 

nt and curricular activities. 

nt classrooms and activities of 
а city schools at the 


three or four months each year and ues пі time are housed in six 
during the remaining months some|school buildings, namely, three 
teacher would usually conduct а | га buildings, one junior high 


private schoo]. Prior to 1872 school 
was conducted in a small brick 
building on West Jackson Street 
east of the present library. In 1872 
the Central School Building was 
constructed. 

At that time it was considered 
such an advancement in architec- 
ture that a model was made in 
wood and taken to the Philadelphia 
Exposition of 1876. 


Pioneer College. 

Before the Civil War William T. 
Crawford came to Farmersburg and 
started a school known as Ascension 
Seminary to teach the children in 
that community and to train teach- 
ers in a modest sort of way. When | 
the war came along Mr. Crawford. 
enlisted and served as a captain. 
After the war he returned to Farm- 
ersburg and continued his ‘schoo 
work. 


schopl building, one senior high 
schol building and one gymnasium 
buililing. The senior high school 
building was completed in 1925 and 
the |most recent addition is the 
вріеідій new gymnasium building, 
completed in 1928, with a seating 


city schools has been mate- 
increased since about 1920 by 
reasbn of the abandonment of all 
фе township one-room schools 
in Hamilton Township. This trans- 
fer pupils from Hamilton Town- 
hip Чо the Sullivan city schools 
icompleted about 1929, when 
jst of the one-room schools 
ifiosed. Township pupils have 
been transferred to the Sul- 
n (с ity schools for high school 
These facts explain a 
ollment in the Sullivan city 
ч ШЕ: 


. 
that he had students from many 


schools of approximately 1,800, 
which is equivalent to a normal 
school enrollment of a city much 
larger. 

Fine schools. 


Attendance in all grades in the 
Sullivan city schools during the past 
several yeara has been most satis- 
factory. In fact, all previous at- 
tendance records have been sur- 
passed during the past year. 

Very splendid co-operation be- 
tween the schools and the citizens 
of the community have been an im- 
portant factor in the educational 
advantages of which this com- 
munity is very proud. 


The teaching force of the Sullivan 
city schools has been a 100 per cent 
membership іп N. E. A. which is a 
distinction for a city the size of 
Sullivan. 


Today, Sullivan ts a progressive 
town of about 5,300 inhabitants. In 
addition to the features already 
mentioned, it has a very well-kept 
City Park which has been gradually 
improved and added to during the 
past years and plans are now in the 
making for a shelter house to be 
built there. It provides an excellent 
playground for children of the com- 
munity; it is the gathering place 
for reunions, picnics and tennis 
matches; and during the Summer 
months the churches hold their 
union services at the park every 
Sunday evening. 

A new М. Ү. А. brick building is | 
now being constructed which АН 


provide a complete boy's workshop 
and а home-making unit for giris- 
It will also, of course, contain the 
N. Y. A. offices and provide a suit- 
able place for various community 
functions. Plans are in progress for 
the construction of four 4-H Club! 
buildings оп the grounds of this! 
Youth Center. Youth labor is being 
employed in the construction of 
these buildings. 


New Post Office. 


The new Post Office, а brick build- 
ing erected in 1934, is also a source 
of pride in the community. 

The Carnegie Library, with ap- 
proximately 10,000 volumes on its 
shelves, is an unusual feature for a 
town the size of Sullivan, It also 
receives fifty magazines. 

Sullivan has one bank and it has 
the distinction of having weathered 
the depression. 

The future promises little in the 
way of additional progress for Sul- 
livan, unless there should be some- 
thing in the way of undiscovered 
mineral sources. At the present 
time, there are some oil-drilling 
activities in the county, but to date 
the development has not been ex- 


tensive. 
eS 


A Civil War Incident at Sullivan, Indiana 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 

In response to my appeal for original material on the 
Circle and their activities in Indiana, Charles B. McClure, 21 
“Наше. sent me the following Civil War incident concerning 


| 
зиђјес овиќне Knights of the ей 
25 South Ninth street, here in Terre 
his grandfather, Fletcher Freeman. | 


| Prior to the Civil War there existed in the South а secret order known®as the 
Golden. Circle,” which had for its object the invasion of Mexico fo 
planned to set up a great southerm’slave empire surrounding the Gu 


r the extension of slavery. They 
lf of Mexico (hence Golden Cir- 


“Knights of the 


cle) but the members lost enthusiasm for this ambitious scheme and shifted their attention to pio) 


moting secession in the Gulf and 
border states in 1860. 
| With the outbreak of war, 


chapters of this society were or- 
ganized among southern sympa- 
thizers, first 
in the border 
states, then 
spreading 
northward шко, 
: Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and 
= Missouri. Here 
· they took the 
· name of “Sons 
оғ Liberty.” 
The order Se- | 
cretly grew) 

| 

) 


ма 


ЧА in 1862, ac- 
cording to re- 
ports of an investigating grand 
jury, it had something like 15, 
000 members in Indiana with 
local “castles” or lodges and an 
elaborate system of signs, grips, 
words and signals for mutual 
identification and communica- 
tion. The “Sons” were pledged to 
resist payment of Federal taxes, 
to prevent army enlistments, to 
release Confederate prisoners 
and to assassinate the Governors 
| of the northern states. 

Prof. Wm. Н. Wiley’s “Indiana 
in the Civil War” tells us that 
l “they drilled at midnight, called 
‘together by the signal 0-А-К- 
‘houn, repeated from stations 
| most dolefully.” In session they 
|fomented “а distinct separation 
| of neighborhoods differing politi- 
cally, making plans for commit- 
ting petty crimes and lawless- 
ness. Their mission was barn 
| burning and murder.” 

Physician Assassinated. 


Dr. Maple’s “Medical History 
of Sullivan County” lists Dr. 
Joseph Freeman as one of the} 
| States tha in that county. It; 


Dorothy J. Clark 


states that Dr. Freeman’s father, ! 
Fletcher Freeman, was “killed | 
by an unknown assassin while ап! 
enrolling officer. It was believed 
the assassin was a member of 
the Knights of the Golden Cir- 
cle.” 

The story of these incidents, 
was told to Mr. McClure by his. 
mother, Mariah Freeman Mc- 
Clure, daughter of Fletcher Free- 
man, and verified by his wife’s 
grandmother, Emaline Lockard, 
who was a close friend and 
‘neighbor of the Freeman family 
| whose husband, John Lock- 


rd, was a Union soldier. | 

` 4Fletcher Freeman was a lieu- 

Brant of the Thirteenth Indiana 

‘Regiment. in the Union Army 

‘and becoming unable for active 
nad olling offi- 

; ty. А5 his 


НЕ; frequently required him 
to-hunt out and bring in draftees 
| for military service, by arrest if 
| necessary, he made many ene- 
' mies, especially among those who 
were not in sympathy with the 
Union cause. ' 

The Freeman home was about 
six miles southeast of Sullivan 
on a farm in Cass Township, later 
known as the Will Lund farm. 
One morning Fletcher found a 
note nailed to his woodshed door. 
This was his warning to quit his 
duties as enrolling officer at once | | 
or he would be killed. The threat- | 
ening notice was signed “Knights 
of the Golden Circle.” 

As a soldier he still carried 
out his assigned duties, but did 
carry a gun from that time on, 
thinking he might have some 
chance to defend himself if he 
was armed. About three weeks 
later he was killed. 

Act Carefully Planned. 


Fletcher Freeman’s death had 
been carefully planned. About 
one fourth of a mile from his 
home the path leading to the 
main road crossed a small branch 
of the creek and a log had been 


placed over this creek to walk on. 

In crossing over on this foot-log, 

a person would be walking in a 

direct line and on level footing. 

The assassin had hidden in some 

heavy bushes about 60 yards 

away and in a direct line and 

almost on level range with this 

crossing. ‘The brush and leaves | 
| had been removed to give a clear | 
view. One bush had been used 

for a rifle rest to assure accurate 

shooting. 


One morning about 7 o'clock 
as Freeman was on his way to 
work in the woods, he was killed 
‘about midway of this foot-log, | 
the bullet passing through his 
heart. 

His wife and some of the chil- 
dren, among them Mr. McClure’s 
mother, heard the shot but as 
wild game was plentiful and а! 


| rifle shot was not uncommon ! 
they thought nothing more about | 
‘it. Only grandmother remarked | 
that it was early for anyone to | 
| be out hunting. His body was | 
| found in the afternoon by a 
neighbor coming over the foot- 
log. 
Sometime later rumors got out 
that at a group meeting lots were 
| drawn. Three men got the assign- 
_ment for the killing, and they іп 
l turn met and drew lots for the 
| actual killer. By this method the 


group did not know the three 
who were chosen, and when these 
three men drew lots only the 
actual killer knew who was to 
fire the fatal shot. | 

Sentiment was very strong | 
against anyone in sympathy with ! 
the Union cause and a warning 
was usually given by placing a | 
bunch of switches on the door | 
step at night. Mrs. Lockard esl 
ceived such a.warning as did | 


| several of her neighbors whose 


husbands жете оће fighting for 
the North. 


Attackers Met Violence. 


Іп one household where a 
warning had been received des- 
perate plans for defending them- 
selves against the murderers 
were made. The lamps were left 
unlighted and two members of 
the family stationed themselves 
on either side of the front door. 
As they waited in the pitch 
darkness for the expected attack 
they were not without weapons. | 
One held a broad axe, the other 
a well-sharpened corn knife (the 
machet type used in the согп- 
field, not the daintier one for 
corns and callouses on the feet!) 
. After the attack was attempted 
it was impossible to establish the: 
identity of the would-be killers. | 
Suffering from wounds received | 
from the broad axe and the corn 
knife, they bled copiously and a 
trail of blood was tracked to a 
certain nearby farmhouse. That 
family, however, swore the blood 
stains were caused by a freshly- 
killed deer. Remember, this was 
before the days of modern crime 
detection, blood typing, ete. 

In later years two men were 
always pointed out by the old- 
sters as being “the ones.” One 
man had an injured hip (he was 


supposedly cut by the broad axe) 
and the other had a useless left 
arm (supposedly caused by the 
corn knife which severed his 
shoulder muscles. ри 

This treasonable and danger- 


| gus element in Indiana were of 


«мо classes—those who were 
simply not in sympathy with war 
and with the policy of the North 
in preventing secession by force 
of arms; and those who were 
distinctly pro-Southern in their 
sentiments. These latter were! 


ternuts.” | 


‘ealled “Copperheads” and aa 


Oral (a 7 ми Latan 
| "І HEAR THE TREAD OF PIONEERS" 
The Town of Fairbanks 
February 1, 1957. 
By John G. Biel 
(Reproduced by permission of the 
author and The Terre Haute Stax.) 

The little town of Fairbanks, in Fairbanks Township, Sullivan 
County - just south of Terre Haute, a short distance on Route No. 
63 - has a very interesting significance which recalls an important 
bit of early Wabash Valley history. The town of Fairbanks is just 
about two and one half miles east from a stream which at one time 
was called "Defeated Сгеек" and at another, "Wagoner's Defeat." 
Both names are descriptive of the incident which occurred there in 
September of 1812. 

The famous seige of Fort Harrison which began on September 4, 
1812 - when Zachary Taylor and his little band of men so gloriously 
‘protected the frontier which this territory was then - was still 
going on. That is another story entirely, but Taylor was in need 
of additional men and supplies desperately. He finally sent two 
men to Vincennes for assistance ard to nocify the Fort there of 
his predicament. These men crept out of the little Fort, at aight, 
and slid into the waters of the Wavasn River. They hing onto 1055 
and flcated safely down, past the Indians, to Fort Knox, at 
Vincennes, where they reported the seige of Fort Harrison and its 
desperate condition and пабе arrangements fox assistance to be sent 
up there at once. This message is mentioned in a letter written 


by Zachary Taylor to General William Henry Harrison under date of 
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September 13, 1812. 

Colonel William Russell, with a wagon train of supplies, 
escorted by several hundred men, left immediately for the relief 
of Fort Harrison. For some reason one wagon load of supplies 
did not arrive at Vincennes in time to go along with this large 
party but, when it did arrive from the supply base at Louisville, 
it was decided to send it on at once. Lieutenant Thomas H. 
Richardson - іп some reports of the incident also designated.as 
captain - sent the supplies in a wagon driven by John Black and 
escorted by a squad of one sergeant and twelve men. This was 
strictly against the advice of Territorial Secretary Gibson, who 
complained about it to the secretary of war, on March 31, 1813. 

Anyway, the little party started out over the "Military 
Road" which Harrison had cut out along the east bank of the 
Wabash River on his trip to build Fort Harrison іп 1811. This 
little party went up to Fort Turman without any trouble. They 
left that settlement in the early afternoon of September 15, 1812, 
and sometime later, arrived at the crossing on the small branch, 
or creek, which is now called "Defeated Creek." At this point 
the old "Harrison Military Road" ascended through a small ravine 
up а gradual slope, running east and west, just after it had 
rounded a projecting hill skirting the river bottoms below. Here 
the wagon and its escort was fiercely attacked by Indians who 


had hidden themselves on both sides of the road. 
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This wagon was а large freight wagon drawn by four horses. 
John Black, a civilian who hired himself and his wagon to the 
Army, was sitting on the seat doing the driving. Lieutenant 
Fairbanks - who was the sergeant referred to by Secretary Gibson 
in his report (who must have been promoted some place along the 
line) - was sitting on the seat beside Black. Six of the soldiers 
were riding along one side of the wagon and six on the other. 
When the Indians attacked, seven of the escort of 12 were killed 
with the first volley. The horses ran away - the two lead horses 
breaking away from the others - and Black tried to control the 
horses still hitched to the wagon with his jockey stick (check 
lines had not been thought of at this time and the "off" horse was 
always controlled by a jockey stick). 

Fairbanks jumped down from the wagon and started fighting 
the Indians with his sword. Five of the men on his side of the 
wagon had been killed immediately. His sword had been knocked 
out of his hand and he continued to fight with his small pistol 
but was soon killed and scalped. Sergeant Ingraham, with the few 
remaining soldiers on his side of the wagon, fought for some time 
but they too were ali killed and scalped. Only two men, out of 
the 14 in the party, escaped. One was John Purdue who, although 
severely injured, got away and made his way back to Fort Turman 
the next day. John Black who, because of the runaway of his 


horses, was carried out of the thick of the fight before he fell 


4. 
off his wagon, made his way 5 Fort Turman the same night and 
reported that all the remaining men were killed, It was not until 
the next day, when Purdue straggled in, that it was known there 
was another survivor. Purdue finally recovered from his wounds. 
He remained in Vincennes until 1816 when he came back to Sullivan 
County with the family of James Pogue - the first permanent 
settlers of Fairbanks Township - and lived there the rest of his 
life. He is buried in the old Pogue Cemetery. 

Many years after this attack, Lieutenant Fairbanks’ sword 
was found embedded in the ground. It was sent to the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington, D.C., where it may be seen today. 

Within a few days, a company of soldiers was sent up to this 
spot to try and capture the Indians. They did not find them but 
they did find the bodies of these men and buried them on the spot 
in crude coffins made by stripping the bark from the trees nearby. 
The wagon was found, but the Indians had cut it all up into small 
pieces - as they had also cut up all the supplies which they 
could not carry away with them. They took the horses to their 
own camp. 

This was not quite the end of the affair. In the April term 
of the General Court of the Indiana Territory, at Vincennes, 

John Black filed suit against Thomas H. Richardson for $300 for 
his labor and another $300 for his horses and wagon. This suit 
really should be another story because it brings into the history 


of the Wabash Valley certain names - jurors, judges, the sheriff, 


5. 
witnesses and others - which were prominent in the early history 
of this fabulous Wabash River Valley and whose families are 
represented today in Knox, Sullivan and Vigo counties. 

The Defendant, Richardson, denied the whole thing - not that 
it had occurred but that he was liable for it. He filed numerous 
interrogatories which Black answered and Black filed numerous 
interrogatories which Richardson answered. From these questions 
and answers, the whole story of this incident can be recon- 
structed. All these papers are preserved today in the archives 
division of the Indiana State Library at Indianapolis, but have 
never been published. The judge issued an order es "any two 
justices of the peace in the district of St. Louis in Missouri 
territory" ordering them to take the deposition of Thompson 
Douglass after "you call and cause" him to come "before you and 
then diligently swear on the Holy Evangelist of Almighty God and 
then examine him distinctly and plainly." 

They did just that and Douglass affirmed that Richardson 
had hired Black for this purpose but not personally. He testified 
that Black was hired "on the faith of the general government" and 
further testified that by existing regulation "from the Depart- 
ment of War, the commanding officers of forts . . . are authorized 
to contact notonly for provisions for the troops but also for 
transportation . . . as he might think necessary . . . and that 
Richardson, in making said contract with said Black for the trans- 


portation of said provisions from Fort Knox to Fort Harrison, was 


acting as agent and on behalf of the United States. . . ." 

The names of the other men killed in this incident are not 
known. There is a memorial marker - a medium sized granite 
boulder - on the north side of the road in about the middle of 
the trench where these men were buried. When the town was laid 
out there, it took the name of "Fairbanks" to commemorate and 
honor the leader of this little band of men who gave up their 


lives in the Wabash Valley's participation in the War of 1812. 
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